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had long since claimed for the supreme secular power the
supreme legislative authority, and had he defeated the papacy
would have spread, at the point of the sword, a new culture to
replace the old scholasticism. But it would not have been a
lay culture. It was as the divinely ordained ruler of mankind
that Frederick II claimed to make laws and commend studies,
to define the functions of institutions and the relations between
man and man. The new merchant communities of Italy made
no claims to divine ordination. There is a limit even to the
conceits of bankers. They were communities of men claiming
the rights of men not to live their own lives (for that right they
possessed: medieval man had never accepted any rigid social
convention) but to stand in an individual and personal relation
not only to their fellow men but to Church and State. The
claim reflected neither a religious nor a political but a social
revolution born not of intellectual revolt but of economic self-
sufficiency. The men of the Renaissance proclaimed no
political revolution but asserted an anarchy.

The hallmark of the age was versatility, curiosity, and
an entire absence of anonymity. Men began to exchange
thoughts of immortality for thoughts of posterity. The earth
was claiming them. We can, of course, draw no firm dividing
lines. To speak of the fifteenth as the century of the Renais-
sance and of the sixteenth as the century of the Reformation is
misleading. To attempt to close the medieval and open the
modern period at any point of time is worse than misleading;
it is nonsensical. The web of history is woven without a void.
Dante wrote at the very beginning of the fourteenth century
but marked, for all the splendour of his vision, the end of an
era. The empire and the- papacy, the twin pillars of Dante's
world-society, were already yielding their political dominance
to the nation-state, and the new, national, middle-class,
urbanized world of Chaucer and Boccaccio was coming into
being. Long before the time of Chaucer, and contemporary
with Dante, Franciscan teachers at Oxford were inspiring a
wide range of free inquiry, observation, and experiment such
as we associate with the great Renaissance figures in Italy more
than a century later, while William of Ockham. and John
Wycliife initiated in the fourteenth century that challenge to